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EDITED BY JAMES E. RHOADS. | the proceedings which was, by those pres- 
ent, accounted very interesting, and which, 

to some, appeared to be equal in practical 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY | importance to anything else that transpired. 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, | This was the discussion on the first after- 
- |noon (concluded the following morning) 

BY ALICE LEWIS. upon the collegiate education of young 

Sy omen among Friends. While it is true 
Priee, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, and | that the session of that afternoon was de- 

Ten cents for postage. Single Nos., 5 cents each. | signed to be more nearly private than the 
—E u____! Test of the Conference, only members of the 

| Society, of both sexes, being invited, some 

CONTENTS. account of what occurred was given in the 

Education of Women Amongst Friends H. H. 433 | Baltimore papers, and in the judgment of the 
Seer seve cecsecenengecee soe secscseossooseess : os coeee ; ser ‘ny | Present writer, would have added to the 
satnalog of 2 Biolowsbod He Ducthowse ge) interest of the pamphlet issued for distribu- 
Conference of Ministers and Elders, Western Y. M....... 437\tion. At the same time, entire credit must 
General Meetings in Towa and Obi0...csc0:00-sssneeseee 487 | be given to the efficient officers of the Con- 


Wm. Crouch and His Times, continued, Friends’ Quar. Ex. 438 | ference, for the best intentions, in their se- 
EpirorIaAL—“Buy the Truth and Sell it Not” —Movements ] : . 
’ ection Vv 
of Ministers—Death of Wm. Welsh—Friends’ Quar- | ecee of matter to receive permanent form 


terly Examiner—Annual Monitor 440 | in the report. E 
DEATHS.ccssssseseeseeeeesssssestssscsssessseeenes terevrsserseneeervveceenene 42| NOt intending to attempt the reproduction 
Marmaduke Cope Kimber............ wees 442) eVen Of the substance of that discussion, I 


CorrEsPonDENcE—Correction—Friends at Shawnee,Kan 442 | desire, instead, to express some conscien- 
Ttems—Peace—Temperance .........sesseseevee 


sresenevreeses | tious convictions upon its topic; the omis- 
ne tage aa | sion just referred to giving coon to the 
A Change of Opinion 445 | belief, that many in our Society do not ac- 
Wm. Penn on Ministry and Worship 445 | cept or appreciate what I hold to be truths 
Astronomical Progress -P. E. Chase 446\ in regard to it, of very considerable import- 
Portry—Interpretation 447 | ance. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. ...-s.ccssee sosseecenenees Let me assert, then, as a broad proposi- 
tion, that there is as good reason for provid- 
| ing time, institutions, resources and opportu- 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN AMONGST nities for the collegiate education of every 
‘ FRIENDS. young woman in the Society of Friends, as 
— there is for that of every young man in its 
Hardly any member of the Society of} membership. At once, we are met by those 
Friends can fail to be interested in the re-| whosay, that it isnot worth while for every 
port of the proceedings of the ‘‘ Conference | young man to go to college. Certainly it is 
on Education,” held at Baltimore in Twelfth | not; neither is it so for every young woman. 
month last. Besides the valuable addresses| Again, we may be told, that most young 
printed in full, the discussions (so far as|men are superior in intellectual capacity, 
they are given) are, through the care and | and especially in endurance, to most young 
skill of the Secretary of the Conference,very | women. It may be admitted, in response, that 
faithfully represented. But all who attend-| the average capacity for hard and continued 
ed through the several sessions must, in| intellectual labor is less with women than 
reading the printed report, miss a portion of! with men. But it is not to be admitted that 
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this difference is such, in kind or degree, as} Much of the folly of fashion, and some at 
to require a different plan of study for the | least of the disrelish for innocent social en- 
two sexes. The disparity of intellectual |joyment common amongst men, would dis. 
power between the average man and the/appear, if the education of women usually 
average woman is far less than that existing | made them the peers and equals of men, in 
between moré and less intellectual men. | knowledge and real (not superficial or merely 
Many women have more mental capacity | showy) accomplishments. 

and endurance than most men; at least a Thirdly, women need the best education 


Jew women can outdo all but the rare and | because they may become mothers. All the 


foremost men in mental performance. Since, | world admits the life- long, momentous influ. 
then, colleges are maintained and endowed |ence of what is taught at the mother’s knee, 
for men, although not all men avail them-j| Is an ignorant, or balf-taught, or mis-taught 
selves of them, or could do so to advantage, | parent likely to make these first lessons the 
so also they should be equally well endowed | best for ber sons and her daughters? Surely 
and maintained for women, even although|not. Moreover, much teaching, later than 
fewer women than men may be prepared to | that of infancy, is often given at home; and 
resort tothem. For those who can, and|most teachers know, that more judgment 
wish to, the opportunity ought to be af-|and skill are required for primary than for 
forded. secondary instruction. When mothers are 
In undertaking to sustain the leading|competent, in many cases the most desira- 
proposition which has been above advanced, | ble, in some instances the only obtainable, 
we must assume, that, by a collegiate edu-|school is at home, long after the ordinary 
cation, we mean, the highest possible, the}school age. How advantageous, then, fora 
most advanced and complete training and | mother to feel that she can, without loss to 
development that can be provided, beforg| her daughter or son, conduct their studies 
the age of manhood and womanhood. If the | under the guardianship of their own roof! 
colleges in existence do not furnish such a| Fourthly, the vocation of the teacher is, 
training and development, they should be | nowadays, more and more understood to be 
modified in view of this aim, as their ideal. | pre eminently womanly. Must not teachers 
So much, then, being granted, the ques-|be well educated? Cuan they be too highly 
tion may be answered, why should any young |educated? Most certainly not. Useful as 
woman, equally with ber brother, be allowed | normal schools may be when well conducted, 
and enabled to obtain the highest, most ad-|my belief is that the best possible prepara- 
vanced education? Of course, we are here|tion for the work of the teacher is, that she 
considering a general education, not a tech-Pherself be thoroughly well taught; which 
nical one; the latter, according to all the |is the aim of the collegiate institution. 
best authorities on the matter, being made[ Fifthly, in our times, advancing enlight- 
properly to follow the general, as a “special enment has thrown down the barriers which 
thing, in every case. long excluded women from professional oc- 
First, every young woman, equally with | cupations and business engagements, which 
every man, will find an advanced education | now are open to them. Especially for the 
@ source of bappiness to herself. Most|study and practice of medicine, a good colle- 
women stay at home more than most men; /|giate education is an almost indispensable 
they are more often alone, or in uncongenial | preparation. Journalism and literary work 
company; they have fewer external re-| ofall kinds, may be named also, as more and 
sources. How much, then, may they gain,| more giving opportunities to women of tal- 
if books and nature, memory and reflection, |ent and education. Great as have been the 
afford them endless and wholesome occupa-j distinction and usefulness of women of ge- 
tion ? nius at different times, we can hardly yet 
Second!y, all women need the best educa-jestimate what they might have done, or may 
tion they can attain, for their feminine mis-|do hereafter, because they have so seldom 
sion of companionship, fellowship, with men | had the vantage-ground common every where 
and with each other. Woman was made to|to men. 
be a “ helpmeet for man.” Sometimes, this} Lastly, but of the highest moment, we 
has been supposed to refer to marriage only ;| must mention the importance of giving the 
but that is too narrow a view. It is not al-| best and largest education to both sexes in 
ways or alone an individual service that| the Society of Friends, in order that every 
may be rendered as womanly work. Caro-| one may be an instrument, not neglected, but 
line Herschel was of all belp the meetest for | improved according to what has been given, 
Sir William Herschel, her brother. Florence | for the service of Christ ; whether in the 
Nightingale in the camp, and Elizabeth Fry | work of public ministry, or in any other ap- 
iu the prison, were most womanly helpers | pointed field. To him, or her, “that hath, 
to the suffering of their race, to society. {shall more be given.” H. H. 











For Friends’ Review. 


THE EPHESIANS. 

In whom (Jesus Christ) ye also trusted, 
after that ye heard the word of truth. 
’ The Ephesians trusted in Christ after they 
beard the word of truth. They had been 
walking in the spirit of disobedience ; they 
had been under the influence of the prince of 
evil; they bad been fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind; they had done 
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They were to put on the whole armor of 
God, and wrestle against evil, and having 
done all, they were still to stand on the 
watch. Thus they would finally be pre- 
sented to God in heaven as without spot. 
Is thy experience, dear reader, a similar 
one? If not, why not? 


“2 


ADDRESS ON PEACE. 


what they chose, and had chosen evil; they | “rom an Essay on Peace read before Hesper 


were children of wrath, being under the con- 
demnation of a holy God. They were with- 
out hope of happiness here or in the future 
world, and although God was ever near 
them, and about them, was caring for them, 
and supplying them witb all outward bless. 
ings, they lived as though He had no 
fatherly pity or care for them, and in disre- 
gard of His claims. 

But they heard of the story of the love of 
God in sending His Son for their salvation ; 
thousands besides them probably heard it 
too. The word was accompanied by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. While others 
listened and heeded not, they received the 
word into the good ground of a teachable 
heart. They turned from their vanities in 
worshipping Diana and other idols, from 
their rebellion in serving self and Satan, 
humbled themselves before God, and ac- 
cepted the message of salvation through His 
Son. Their repentance showed itself in 
fruits meet for repentance. ‘They came 
and confessed and showed their deeds.” 
There was a radical change in their course. 
Some of them burned the books by which 
they had practiced dark, superstitious, cur- 
ious arts. A/fler they believed they were 
sealed iu Christ by the Holy Spirit, which 
God had promised to those who trust in and 
obey Christ. This indwelling Spirit 
prompted them to holiness, inspired them | 
with prayer, they baving access through 
the mediation of the Lord Jesus unto the 
Father. Although once afar off and! 
strangers from the household of God, they 
were now brought near by the blood of 
Christ. God, for Christ’s sake, had forgiven 
them. They were adopted into His family, 
and were to follow Him as His dear children. 
Because of all these wonderful favors and 
blessings, the Apostle besought them to| 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they | 
were called. They were to be loaly, meek 
and full of love. They were to put aside | 
lying, anger, stealing, malice, evil speaking, 
and all uncleanness, or lasciviousness. 

Christ had loved the church that He 
might sanctify it, and they were to be holy, 
to be separate from evil workers and people | 
of a worldly spirit, and to walk in the light. 


Peace Association of Friends, Kansas, First 

month 6th, 1878. 

When we assert that all war is wrong, we 
put forth a sentiment that finds opposition 
in the opinions of a great majority of the 
people, not only of the world at large, but of 
every professing Christian nation. Scarcely 
a year has passed over the world free from 
war. The spirit of war exists everywhere. 
And we realize that the advocates of peace 
have a formidable enemy to contend against. 
When we undertake to persuade men to do 
away with the custom of war, we find we 
have a great and arduous undertaking. 

We soon realize that we not only have to 
contend against the education, prejudices, 
and biased opinions of men, but against sin 
itself. When we contemplate the magnitude 
of the work that is to be done in order to 
bring about that day foreseen and spoken 
of by the prophet, ‘‘ When men shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning-books ; neither shall they 
learn war any more,” we are almost ready 
to give way to despair, and say it is useless 
to continue the effort. But war is one of the 
‘ strongholds” of Satan, and it is the duty 
of the church everywhere to battle against 
the evil. The work is to be done at home, 
among the members of the church and Chris- 
tian professors. There is great need that 
the Christian portion of our population 
should take a firmer stand upon the princi- 
ples of peace. If all Christians were united 
in opposition to the spirit of war, and the 
chureh should withdraw its sympathy and 
support from it, wars would soon cease. 
Christian sympathizers with the war spirit 
are in a great degree responsible for the 
work of destruction committed by it. Against 
war, we appeal not alone to the miseries 
produced by it, but also to the gospel teach- 
ings, to the example and precepts of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the ‘ Prince 
of Peace.” War violates and tramples under 
foot every principle of the gospel. The 


\whole life and example of Christ fully set 


forth a spirit of meekness and love, and if 
there are any two things in the world that 
are directly opposite to each other in nature 
and principle, it is a spirit of meekness and 
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love, and a spirit of war. Can it be said, 
then, that the man who takes up arms and 
goes forth in the work of death, is acting in 
conformity with the teachings of Him who 
said, ‘‘ Follow Me.” We daily read with 
awe and sorrow the accounts of the terrible 
slaughter and destruction that is now going 
on between the contending forces of Russia 
and Turkey. Butitis no new thing; the 
wars of the past were the same, and the 
wars of the future will be characterized by 
the same bloody deeds. 

It is a principle of governments, that 
human life is the most valuable and sacred 
thing on earth. Governments recognize and 
defend this principle in all cases, except 
under a declaration of war. Can it be that 
a mere declaration of war, under the frail- 
ties, irritations and blind ambition of men, 
can annul that sacred principle, can les- 
sen the value of human lives so as to render 
it justifiable to enter upon a wholesale 
slaughter of our fellow-men? Some one has 
defined war as “a dreadful combination of 
physical suffering and moral degradation,” 
and it cannot be said that the expression is 
too emphatic. The prime cause of war is 
sin, and almost all the evils and degrading 
influences that humanity is heir to, are con- 
nected with and involved in it. We all 
have some knowledge of the vices of war, 
and we know something of the virtues of 
peace, but are we all fully aroused to the 
necessity there is of putting forth every effort 
that is possible in order to counteract the 
war spirit, by the promulgation of the prin- 
ciples of peace? We are too apt to treat the 
eause of peace as a dry and uninteresting 
subject; but is not that conditien of mind | 
caused mainly by a disposition to want to| 
shun responsibility ? for who can contemplate | 
the responsibility that is resting upon those 
who profess to advocate the principles of 
peace, when the lives of so many thousands 
are at stake. We allow ourselves to be in- 
fluenced by the thought that our own coun- 
try is at peace with other nations, and we 
have no immediate prospect of a revolution | 
or rebellion within our own borders, and | 
therefore there is no particular need of ery-| 
ing peace at this hour of tranquillity, and we 
are disposed to go on living at ease, and in- 
different to the cause. It is an old adage, 
“In time of peace, prepare for war.” In 
like manner a time of peace offers the best 
opportunities for peace advocates to drill 
and keep their ranks recruited, by enlisting 
‘‘ peace-makers ” while the minds of men are 
open, and free to rective the truth, and not 
when they are excited and inflamed by pas- 
sion over an impending war. 

Who can tell how distant the day is when 
this nation will again be involved in another 
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civil war? Already those who are upon the 
watch-tower think they can see the war 
cloud gathering in the political horizon of 
our land, Occasionally it seems to recede, 
and through the mist we catch a gleam of 
hope that our loved country may yet be 
spared from another visitation of that dread- 
ful scourge—war. But ever and anon it 
looms up before us. Then, where is the ex- 
cuse for friends of peace to remain idle? The 
interests of thousands call us to unfurl the 
banner of peace, and endeavor in every pos- 
sible way to turn aside or stay that mourn- 
ful day. 

Then let us work while it is day, and use 
every opportunity to instil into the minds of 
the people, by precept and example, the 
principles of peace as exemplified and taught 
by the meek and lowly Jesus, whose advent 
was heralded by that angelic song, ‘‘ Peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” 

Linpiey H. Cox. 


oo —__—_____ 


BEGINNING OF A BIBLE SCHOOL IN 
EARLY TIMES. 

Hannah C. Backhouse, after months of hard- 
ship and wearing travel, which sometimes 
overcame even her heroic spirit, thus de- 
scribes the beginning of a_ Bible-school 
among Friends, a sample of many instituted 
through her labors. 


Rockville, Indiana, Second mo. 13th, 1832. 
—Very low; I sobbed bitterly. We took 
the carriage (broken bv bad roads) to a 
blacksmith’s some miles off. A hard frost 
had made the roads even worse than 
before. My dear husband rode on horse 
back, and I was alone, weeping in the car- 
riage. 

16¢h.—In endeavoring to be led by faith, 
all the wisdom of the wise and the under- 
standing of the prudent have again and 
again to be broken to pieces, and we have 
to throw ourselves upon the mercy and 
govudness of Him who orders all things 
wisely. We had a meeting near the black- 
smith’s shop, which dried up my tears; 
the people were very affectionate, and in re- 
turning, my heart flowed with love. 

Bloom field, 22d.—A large meeting of the 
children and young people of the settlement, 
in a good school, for the purpose of establish 
ing a weekly meeting for their instruction 
in the Scriptures. It was a particularly in 
teresting occasion; old and young seemed 
surprised at their ignorance when they came 
to be examined, and all were earnest to 
apply the remedy. The plan proposed is 
that they should read chapters in the his- 
torical part of the Bible during the week, 
and learn by heart certain portions. They 
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are to repeat what they have learned, and 
to be questioned in the chapters that have 
been read, on First-day afternoon. Some 
intelligent Friends have taken charge of the 
school. One young man was so pleased 
with the plan, that the Bible was hardly 
out of his hands during the time we were 
there.-Ezxtract from Hannah C. Backhouse’s 
Journal. 
For Friends’ Review. 
CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND ELD. 
ERS OF WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The Conference of the Meeting of Minis- 


try and Oversight of Western Yearly Meet-| 


ing was held at Mooresville, Ind., on the 
11th, 12th and 13th inst. 

The attendance from meetings not far 
away was quite full, but some remote Quar- 
ters were not represented. The average 
number present frum session to session was 
near one hundred, about twenty of whom 
were ministers, the remainder being elders 
and overseers. Seven business sessions 
and one meeting for worship were held. 

Nathan H. Clark served the meeting as 
ebairman, and Dr. Seth Mills and Calvin W. 
Pritchard as secretaries. 


The devotion with which the Conference | 
opened continued through the greater part) 
of the first session, and was such an occasion | 


of blessing as should precede a work so im- 


portant. Several Friends were engaged in 
vocal prayer, and suitable words of counsel 
and fraternity were spoken. A precious 
sense of the Divine presence was spread 
over the meeting. A business committee 
was appointed, and some other needful pre- 
liminaries attended to. The regular busi- 
ness was entered upon at the second session. 

The following questions were presented 
by the Business Committee, and considered 
from day to day. Through all the discus- 
sions the most precious feeling of Christian 
unity and love prevailed, the greatest 
liberty of expression was exercised, in which 
the members generally took part. So far as 
acemed practicable, definite conclusions were 
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same meeting when other meetings are des- 
titute of resident ministers ? 

5. How shall we teach the oneness of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost ? 

6. What means can be most successfully 
used to develop the full capacity of all the 
diversities of spiritual gifts ? 

7. Is it proper to teach that there, is a 
light in the sinner’s heart, which, if given 
heed to, will bring him into salvation ? 

8. What means can be successfully used 
in bringing sinners under conviction, and 
assisting them in accepting salvation by 
faith? 

9. If the sanctified man sin, is there any 
possibility of his renewal, or does he come 
under the class for which there is no repent- 
| ance? 
| 10. What relation does the overseer sus- 
| tain to the church? 

A committee was appointed to prepare an 
abstract of the proceedings for publication 
in the Friends’ Review and Christian 
Worker. Their report will be presented 
when ready. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| — — 
| 
| 


For Friends’ Review. 
GENERAL MEETINGS. 


A General Meeting was held at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, in Jefferson county, lowa, 
near Richland, the first week of the First 
month. Four meetings were held in the 
/evening, and one in the day. Owing to the 
roughness of the roads and weather, the at- 
| tendance was small. The meeting on First- 
‘day was held much in the usual manner. 
In the other sessions there was greater va- 
riety of services, which appeared to be en- 
joyed by many of those in attendance, and 
upon which it was hoped a blessing would 
rest. NuMIDIA GREGORY. 





A series of meetings was held at Friends’ 
Meeting house, Mount Pleasant, Obio, con- 
tinuing from the 9th to the 22nd of First 

'mo., 1878. Luke Woodard, of New Garden, 
Ind., attended, and was enabled day after 
day, and evening after evening, to preach 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


arrived at and recorded, but on some ques-| Christ, ‘‘in the demonstration of the Spirit 
tions various sentiments were expressed| and with power,” and to give full and com- 
without definite conclusions being reached : | prehensive expositions of the doctrines of the 

1. What is the condition of man under/ Christian religion as professed by Friends; 
the fall ? | which, with his earnest exhortations and 

2. What are the means of escape from the| clear logical reas.ning upon Scriptural 
effects of the fall ? | truths, was blessed to the souls of many; 

3. What service should the members of| and a large number, through repentance and 
the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight be) faith, sought and found salvation in the pre- 
engaged in,to comply with the advice to feed! cious blood ef Christ. The doctrine of en- 
and shepherd the flock? tire sanctification, as a definite experience, 

4. Is it productive of individual growth,| coming after conversion to those who earn- 
and does it tend most to the advancement of| estly seek for purity of heart, by the ‘‘ bap- 
truth, for several ministers to reside at the'tism of the Holy Ghost and of fire,” was 
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clearly set forth, and some, we believe, en- 
tered into this blessed experience. 

Rebecca Warrington, a minister from 
Salem, O., also attended a number of the 
meetings, who, with our home ministers, was, 
engaged in assisting to carry forward this 
work of the Lord. 

There was little, if any, apparent excite- 
ment in the meetings, yet they were crowned 
with a sense of the owning presence of the 
great Head of the Churcb, and the interest 
seemed to intensify daily. Yet we regret to 
say that while some were pressing into the 
kingdom, and being made to rejoice in a 
Saviour’s love, there were others who, 
though under conviction for sin, took the 
risk of permitting the meetings to close 
without accepting salvation. Still, we can 
but hope that the good seed sown may yet 
take root in the hearts of these, and bring 
forth fruit to the glory of God. 

While we testify with grateful hearts to 


the goodness of the Lord, and that “ He} 


hath done great things four us, whereof we 
are giad,”” we would also magnify His name 


by acknowledging, that we accept the bless- | 


ings wherewith He blessed the efforts of 


His laborers, in the conversion of sinners, | 


and sanctifying of believers, as in answer to 


the prayers of those who unitedly with earn- | 


est supplication sought ithe throne of grace 


each evening for a week previously, with | 
the definite petition, that the Lord would) 
grant an outpouring of His Holy Spirit upon | 


our meetings. wer, 
Mr. PLEasanT, Ou10, Second mo. 12th, 1878. 





WILLIAM CROUCH AND HIS TIMES. 


(Continued frem page 419 ) 


The renewed labors of Francis Howsgill | 
and Edward Burrvough in London, on their | 


return, were great, and bore abundant fruit 


to the glory of God; and His Spirit was| 


poured out, alike on sons and daughters, 
who also became faithful witnesses for 


Christ. A large number of meetings, often | 


held in private houses, were opened in the 
city and its neighborhood; and William 


Crouch writes of how “ The Lord, in a plen- | 
tiful manner, did shower down His blessings | 


and favors, .. . by sending many of His 


messengers to visit them, to water and re-| 
fresh His plantation that they may grow) 


and flourish, and bring forth fruit to His 
praise.” Amongst these ministers were 
George Whitehead, William Dewsbury, 
Stephen Crisp, John Crook and Richard 
Farnsworth, a convert of George Fox, who 
had not long before been released from a 
year’s imprisonment at Banbury. Josiah 
Coale writes of his service for God being 
very large, and says that “although a man 
of great abilities, he was willing to be 
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emptied of his own wisdom, and to suffer the 
loss of all worldly reputation that he might 
win Christ Jesus, and be found His servant 
clothed with the righteousness of faith.” 

Richard Farnsworth’s home was at Balby, 
Yorkshire, and some of his earliest minis. 
terial labors were in that county. In a let- 
ter written only a year after he first met 
with George Fox, he says: “I have gone 
through much since I was with you; but J 
found the Lord exceeding large tome.”. He 
then writes of how the power of* the Lord 
was much manifested at Stanley, where very 
many were wrought on. At Wakefield he 
was, on the following day, soon surrounded 
by a crowd, whom he addressed in the mar- 
ket-place. He alludes to the wife of one 
Captain Siddall, who exclaimed: ‘“ This is 
the power of God ;” and to a Dr. Hodgson, 
who was “shaken a little and very loving.” 
The latter received Richard Farnsworth and 
his companions into his house, where as 
many persons as could effect an entrance 
‘followed. Richard Farnsworth says: ‘I 
/was drawn forth much to speak unto them. 
They wondered at the work of the Lord.” 
He stood on a table and addressed them with 
great power. “They were all silent,” he 
adds, ‘‘ and very attentive to hear me a long 
Se « eas But at night, when we came 
out of the town, the devil did rage amongst 
them—his kingdom being so struck at—so 
that they sto.ed us; stones flew as fast as 
bullets in a battle; but the Lord did carry 
every one above it, that not so much as one 
received any harm, but all were made to re- 
joice.” He then refers to a short visit, with 
some other Friends, to Manton, where they 
found ‘many dear hearts,’ and where the 
power of the Lord was much manifested. 
“So,” he adds, “I see the Lord glorify 
Himself every way to His owa praise ; but 
the world is all on fire. Iam much threat- 
ened of my life, but I fear not what man 
can do. I hear that there are warrants out 
against me. Ah! dear heurts, be valiant. 
The Lord rides on triumphantly; ever 
| praised be His name! ” 

After much diligent labor in the ministry 
and much suffering from severe persecution, 
Richard Farnsworth died in London, in 
1666. ‘God hath been mighty with me,” 
was his dying testimony, “and His power 
'and presence hath encompassed me all along. 
God hath appeared for the owning of my 
testimony, and hath broken in upon me as & 
flood, and I am filled with His love more 
than I am able to express. And God has 
really appeared to us; if God Himself had 
come down and spoken as a man, He could 
not have spoken more elear te us than He 
jhath done by the many testimonies from 
| heaven in His people. Therefore I beseech 
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you, Friends, here of this City of London,|supply all necessary occasions whic the 
whether I live or die, be you faithful to| service of the church might require.” Some 
your testimony God hath committed to|“ ancient women Friends” also assembled 
ou.””* |together, especially to take into considera- 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they|tion the circumstances of those who were 
shall see God,”’ not merely ‘‘ good in every-| prisoners for conscience’s sake, and of the 
thing,” but God: and, far more than as the} poor. ‘What might more immediately concern 
God of nature; recognizing Him most of all| men Friends ” writes William Crouch, “ the 


in His manifestations to their own souls—| women would acquaint them 


the reality of which no power on earth or in | 
hell could make them doubt; whilst they re 
joice to find Him also in their fellow-be-| 
lievers, and, like Richard Farnsworth, feel 
that He does at times speak cl arly to them 
by “ many testimonies from heaven in His | 
ople.” 
In 1660, a distraint was made on William | 
Crouch’s goods for the repair of the parish| 
church of St. Bennet Fink, and a tapestry 
carpet was taken from him. In the follow- 
ing year, being appointed to some parish 
office, he was—in consequence of bis refusal 
on cunscientious grounds to take an oath— 
committed to the Poultry-Compter, and de- 
tained a prisoner there for eight days. Be- 
cause he did not think it right to pay the 
prison fees of an unjust confinement, be was 
shut up in a cell with the common prisoners, 
where he had no bed, and found it difficult | 
to walk up and down, as many of the prison- 
ers were lying on the floor with a piece of 
timber for their pillow. This imprisonment 
was soon followed by a second, for the non- 
payment of tithes, for he did not think it} 
right, he says, to acknowledge any priest | 
but “The One Everlasting and Unchangea- 
ble Priest, Christ Jesus.” This imprison- 
ment lasted for a year and nine montbs, but | 


some liberty was allowed him by the gaoler | 
with regard to returning home to overlook 
his upbolstery business. The sinfulness| 
which abounded in the prison must have| 
been no light trial to him. In a letter he| 
alludes to “excessive drinking, swearing, | 
gaming, unclean talk and evil communica- 
tion.” After his liberation his ‘suffering | 
for truth’s sake’ was chiefly caused by his 
deep sympathy with the sufferers from the | 
Act for the Banishment of Quakers. 

The first public meeting-place of Friends | 
in London was a portion of an old building | 
within Aldersgate, which was known by the | 
name of Bull and Mouth, because another 
part of it was used as an inn with this sign. | 
It was bere, in an upper room, that eight | 
or ten “ ancient men Friends ” met to “ con- | 


sult about and consider the affairs of Truth, | 


’ | 

- +. . and also to make such provision to| 
*In his published Confession and Profession of ! aith Richard 

Farnsworth writes:—*The same Christ whom the Jews hated | 
we love, believe in and own; who was delivered up to be 
crucified for our offences, and was raised again for our justi@i- 
cation, who is the true God. And Him we own and profess 
faith in, and in the Holy Spirit, God, together equal with the 

Father and the Son, one Gud over ali, God blessed for ever.” | 


therewith. 
And all was done in great love and unity; 
a@ sweet harmony and agreement 
preserved in all things.’ This must have 
been a strange contrast to the world without, 
for it was just at this time that Charles IT. 
came back to England, and a flood of tumult 
and profligacy swept over the land. Al- 
though no Friend had been suspected of 
taking part in any confederacy against the 
King or Government, a law was passed for 
the banishment of Quakers when guilty of 
attending “unlawful” meetings, under the 
color of a religious observance. 
In the summer of 1664, eight Friends 
were tried at Hertford on this indictment. 
The grand jury could not at first agree in 


| their verdict, and brougbt in that of Jgnora- 
| mus, to the displeasure of the judge. ‘My 


masters, what do you mean?” he said, 
‘‘ will you make a nose of wax of the law? 
Why do ye not find the bill?’ When one 
of the jury answered that they wished to be 
wary, since they were “ upon men’s lives for 


| aught they knew,’ the judge replied, “ No, 


I desire not their lives, but their reforma- 
tion.” After the verdict of ‘Guilty ” bad 
been brought in, the judge told four of the 


| prisoners that if they would promise to go 
|to no such meetings again, he would acquit 


them. Thisoffer they of course declined ; and 


| when afterwards asked what they could say 
| for themselves that the sentence of transporta- 


tion should not be passed, they answered, 
‘We are innocent, and have transgressed no 
just law. If we must have this sentence, we 
give up our bodies freely into the hands of 
the Lord; the will of the Lord be done!” 
“Then hearken to your sentence,” said the 
judge, ‘“‘ ye shall be transported beyond the 
seas, there to remain seven years.” 

Not long afterwards, seven of these pris- 
oners were placed on board a ship bound for 
the West Indies. *But “ L’homme propose, 


* It is said by Croese that the [first] captain applied to, re- 
fused to convey them thither, and was in consequence cast 
into prison. For persisting in this determination he was dis- 
missed from his post by the owners of the vessel; but soon had 
a better situation offered him by some merchants who admired 
his conscientious and courageous conduct. The new captain, 
on reconsideration, also became unwilling to aid in the ban- 
ishment of his innocent fellow-countrymen, and set them at 
liberty. “The Quakers.” writes Crese, “ presently set 
straight homewards, and when they arrived their friends were 
so overjoyed that they not only beat their breasts with their 
hands, but likewise tolled the bells, which alarmed the magis- 
trates of the place,who sent for one of the seven to appear before 
them, who told them the whole series of the story; upon 
which they sent for all the seven, ordering them to be carried 
to London and delivered to another master, who was bound 
for the same course.”’ 
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Dieu dispose.” ‘Stormy winds, fulfilling | if he would be saved he must renounce his 
His word,” forbade her to set sail. Captain | pride and lusts, casting himself on the unde. 


and crew were alike convinced that Heaven 
Was against them. Even between London 
and Gravesend, whilst many other vessels 
passed down the river, the Anne could, for 
some time, make no way. More than once, 
after lying in the Downs, when they at- 
tempted to set sail they were baffled by 
head-winds. The sailors said they should 
leave the ship unless the prisoners were set 
on shore; and to this threat of his crew the 
captain yielded. As was needful, he sup- 
plied the Friends with a certificate, stating 
that they had not “run away,” but had 
been put on shore by him because, from the 
adversities he bad met with since taking 
them on board, he thought the hand of the 
Lord was against him, and dared not sail 
with the prisoners, whom he found to be 
upright men not deserving banishment. 

One of the seamen, named Manning, was 
greatly disappointed at the liberation of the 
Friends, having hoped, it was supposed, “‘ to 
make a market of them beyond sea.” He 
told the deputy at Deal that the prisoners 
had made their escape; but the captain’s 
certificate proved the falseness of this accu- 
sation. Defeated in this attempt to regain 
his prey, he next tried force, and, with the 
assistance of two other men, dragged four of 
the Friends into a boat which he found lying 
on the beach, in order to take them back to 
the vessel; but as no one would help him 
to row it, he had to abandon his design. 
And, favored by a fair wind at last, the ship 
set sail that night On their return home, 
the Friends informed the King and Council 
by letter of their liberation. Pretending to 
believe that their release was brought about 
by a collusion between the captain and them 
selves, the Council committed them to prison, 
where they were kept for more than seven 
years. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘“‘BUY THE TRUTH AND SELL IT NOT.” 


The truth costs something. A man who 
is floating along with the common current of 
worldly opinion, takes no real mental grasp 
of the great truths about sin and its wages 
—death. It would cost him a condemnation 
of himself, a surrender of his self-esteem,and 
admission that he, like others, was a sinner, 
that God was just in judging him, and that 





/served mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 
When the king called the guests to the 
marriage of his son, the invitation was a 
free one, but it cost the giving up the farm, 
the wife, the merchandise, at least for the 
time, in order to attend it; and the invited 
guests thought the price too dear. But when 
aman turns his attention from hindering 
things, so as to accept the invitation and come 
to Christ for salvation, he finds that there 
are many details of truth as to doctrine and 
Christian practice yet to be bought. If he 
content himself with thinking it too great 
trouble to search for truth, and remain wil- 
lingly ignorant, he may not perish, perhaps, 
but he will be a poor servant for the Master. 
David Barclay was of an ancient Scottish 
family, a man of parts, a soldier in the army 
of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and after- 
wards colonel of a cavalry regiment in his 
own country. About middle life he seriously 
sought to be a Christian, and said that he 
wished “to know what Christianity was in 
itself.” He believed that he found it 
stripped of all adventitious encumbrances in 
the profession of the Quakers, and he count- 
ed nothing too dear to buy the truth end 
live itout. When abused by the populace 
of Aberdeen on one occasion, “ he remarked 
that he felt more satisfaction, as well as 
honor, in being so insulted for his religious 
principles, than he used to feel, when the 
magistrates, to gain his favor, were accus- 
tomed to meet him at a distance from the 
city and conduct him to entertainments in 
the town-house.”’ 

Thorough sanctification is through the 
truth, and God’s word is truth. Whatever we 
are certainly taught as true by the Spirit of 
God, through the Bible or otherwise, bears 
upon our sanctification. It must be accepted 
as truth; it must be lived out, or we sin. 
People are tempted sometimes to pass over 
or slight principles they know to be true, 
thinking that other reasons outweigh the 
importance of being faithful to the trath of 
which they are convinced. They sell the 
truth. They give way on some point of 
doctrine they have once been taught of God; 
they yield in some principle of conduct they 
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have once learned was God’s will. 
cords of the cithara relax; the girdle of truth 
is loosed, and they are weakened in their 
service and testimony for Christ Jesus. 

In an atmosphere of relaxed morals, when 
men by thousands cheat more or less in 
trade, or compromise with creditors for a 
few cents on the dollar, Christians are 
tempted to sell a little of the truth they know 
on the subject of honesty and firm upright- 
ness. 

When the spirit of war is abroad, men 
push aside from their vision the commands 


and example of Christ, and dally with the | 


spirit of pride and revenge, till they think 
war suitable for Christians. 


When scientific truth compels some change | 


of former views of Bible interpretation, they 
yield to intellectual pride and sell the pre- 


cious spiritual truths and facts of God’s| 


revelation. 
When the blessed principle of charity is 
mercifully spreading, Christians sometimes 


sell their sincere convictions of truth under | 
pretence of broad Christian fellowship. 
When a great current of priestly assump- 


tion is flowing through Christendom, men 
sell the truths of the one Headship of Christ; 
the one High Priesthood of the Lord Jesus; 
the one ever finished and perfect sacrifice 


He has made, and the common priesthood of | 


believers, and receive for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. 


| 
The 
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day, the 13th. She also attended Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting on the 11th, and the meeting 
on Sixth St.on the 12th. She has returned to 

Virginia for further service there. She was ac- 

companied by Hannah Thisthlethwaite. 


By the death of William Welsh, of Philadel- 
phia, on the 11th inst., the cause of Christian 
civilization for the Indians sustained a great loss. 
He was one of the promoters of the furmation of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, established 
under President Grant’s administration, and for 
a very short time was a member of the Board. 
His large means, his warm Christian love, and 
his business talent, were given liberally to the 
promotion of the welfare of the aborigines. His 
Christian fellowship was not bounded by his own 
denomination, and he was ready to every good 
work in the church, in social life, in public 
affairs, and in the management of many chari- 
ties. It seemed fitting that while in the perform- 
|ance of duty at a hospital, whose interests he 





|had much advanced, he should quietly pass, 


|almost in a moment, to the presence of his 
| Lord. 





FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER FOR FIRS? 
|} MontH, 1878.—The opening article, by the 


| editor, refers to the fearful nature of the strife be- 


| tween Russia and Turkey, and asserts, what we 
| have believed, that the real feeling of the people 
| of England on the question has been in favor of 
peace, and in sympathy with the right. He 
| writes : 
| Suffice it here to say that whilst on the one 
and it is fiercely contended that Russia has been 
urged on by our neutrality, and on the other, that 
| Turkey has been stimulated to resist by false 
| hopes of England's intervention, the heart of this 


But blessed be God, there are myriads of| people has been sound, and we have thus far 


Christians who are buying the truth at what- 
ever cost; and who will not sell it at any 
price! They know that Christ Himself is 
the truth ; they give Him their whole heart’s 


| happily succeeded in keeping out of the tangled 
/meshes of diplomatic interference. Had this 
country given a more united and certain sound 
after the efforts of Lord Salisbury were totally re- 
jected by Turkey, and boldly showed that any 
idea of our siding with her was utterly hopeless, 


confidence; they find in Him remission of| Turkey might not have been buoyed up with the 


sins, and life eternal; they are like Him, 
meek, teachable, lowly, patient, delighting 
in God’s will, loving to all, yet firm and bold 


in confessing Him and His words before 
men. 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—Stanley Pum- | 


phrey and wife attended Miami Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Cincinnati, on the gth and 1oth 
inst., and expected to be at West Branch Quar- 
terly Meeting on the 16th and 17th inst. 

Sarah B. Satterthwaite was at Twelfth St. 
meeting, Philadelphia, on First-day evening, the 
loth, and at their Monthly Meeting on Fourtb- 


\false hope that has led on toward apparent 
| destruction; but in this, as in other great na- 
| tional occurrences, we feel that there is one over- 
| ruling Hand which turns even the wrath of men 
into working out His high behest.” 

“Christ the Model Teacher,” by Stanley Pum- 
| phrey, is already familiar to our readers in the 
| Report of the Biennial Bible School Conference. 

Three of the articles, ‘‘ The Lothersdale Friends 
in York Castle,” by Silvanus Thompson ; “ True 
Heroism,” by Sarah H. Stevens; and “ The 
Thompsons of Compton,” by W. C. Westlake, are 
biographical, and all forcibly illustrate the happy 
results in holiness and usefulness, of that life in 
which the true believer in the Lord Jesus hears 
His voice, distinguishes it from all others, and 
with the whole intent of the heart, follows and 
obeys. 
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“Things which Differ,” by Jonathan Grubb, 
is two-fold : a plea for more ready acceptance into 
membership in the Society of those who may be 
considered as true believers, though needing to 
be taught much, so that the Society of Friends 
may more truly fulfil the function of a visible 
church ; and secundly, for adaptation of meetings 
to the wants of those who attend them. He shows 
that this adaptation was observed in the begin- 
ning among Friends, and should be revived, as 
it has already largely been in this country. 

“A Few Reflections Suggested by Religious 
Ordinances,” by Ann Fowler, treats of the spirit- 
ual realities which ordinances attempt to repre- 
sent, and the unsubstantial character of the latter. 

“‘ Leprosy the Type of Sin,”’ by Anna D. Peet, 
refers to the healing of the leper who cast himself 
at Jesus’ feet in worshipping and earnest prayer; 
and to the evident use of leprosy as a type of sin 
in the Levitical law, its ceremonial cleansing by 
sacrifice and washing, as illustrative of pardon 
and that renewal of character which comes after- 
wards from a fuller sanctification of heart and 
conduct. 

The bearing on individual liberty of the “ Per- 
missive Prohibitory Liquor Bill of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,” a bill similar in principle to our local 
option laws, is discussed by Edward Pearson, 
William Ball notices the ‘ Life of Harriet Marti- 
neau,” giving just recognition of her talent, and | 
the usefulness of some of her writings on 
questions of public economy, and equally just 
reprobation of “her irreligion, egotism and self | 
sufficiency.” 

An article on “Australia,’’ by William Beck, 
and two poems, complete the number. 








cite 
THE ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1878, or Obituary 





of the Members of the Society of Friends in Great | 


Britain and Ireland, presents a variety of brief 
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to his life. In his early years there were 
indications of talents of no common order, 
These were afterward diligently improved 
in some of the best educational institutions 
of our country, at Haverford and at Har. 
vard. On leaving these he ardently desired 
to avail himself of the opportunities offered 
by the Universities of Germany, where, after 
acquiring a good knowledge of the German 
language, he attended the lectures of emi- 
nent professors. Thence he travelled through 
the classic lands of Italy and Greece, partly 
on foot, with an observaut eye, sparing no 
effort to attain practical information, buth of 
ancient and modern times. Returning home 
thus amply prepared, be resolved to devote 
himself to the instruction of youth, especial- 
ly in the classics, in which he so delighted. 
With an experienced teacher, who soon be- 
came a warm personal friend, arrangements 
were made to occupy the ancient time hon- 
ored Academy of Germantown, and upwards 
of a hundred pupils were in a short time as- 
sembled under their instruction. He de- 
lighted in imparting the knowledge he had 
obtained, and by the kind and lively interest 
he took in the welfare and enjoyment of the 
students, he soon secured their affectionate 
respect and regard. The first term closed 
with the bright feeling of success, but, under 
a solemnly mysterious dispensation, were 
closed also his labors upon earth. Death 
has now reaped the fruit of his fair prom- 
ise. For several days after the attack of 
typboid fever commenced, the indications 


memoirs of those who have passed away during appeared very favorable, and he still hoped 
the year gone by. The story of the religious life | for a renewal of bis pleasant labor, but when 
of Ministers and Elders whose early dedication | the fatal symptoms appeared, he calmly re- 
and life-long following of the Lord Jesus had| marked, “This disappointment does not 


given them ripened experience—cf the school 
boy—of the young man just entering upon life— 
of the mother in the midst of home duties and 
home endearments—furnish to readers of every 
age instruction, consolation and hope. 


SS 
DIED. 


HAIGHT.—On the sth of Twelfth mb., 1877, Jo- 
seph Haight, in the 78th year ofhis age; a member of 





| 


trouble me, because I know that it is all 
right.” In the last few days we have touch- 
ing evidence that he was by the great mercy 
of the Teacher of teachers instructed in the 
school of Christ. His disposition, naturally 
impetuous and impatient, though by self- 
discipline kept under reasonable control, was 
completely changed. Love to all around 


West Lake Monthly Meeting,Can. He had always lived | him filled his heart. Meekly and patiently 


an exemplary life, and bore a protracted illness, often 
expressing his willingness to leave this world, and left 
the comforting evidence to his family and friends that 
his end was peace. 

UPTON.—Suddenly, in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
First mo. 1oth, 1878, George Upton, M.D., of La- 
grangeville, Dutchess Co., N.Y., in the 67th year of his 
age; a member of Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting. 

KIMBER.—On the 17th inst., in Germantown, 
Phila., Marmaduke Cope Kimber, in the 24th year of 
his age. 
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MARMADUKE COPE KIMBER. 


In recording the’ death of this beloved 
young Friend, which occurred on the 17th 
inst., it may be instructive to allude briefly 





he bore the wearisome days and nights of 
his consuming fever, ever receiving with 
gratitude the attentions of those who minis- 
tered to his needs. 

He acknowledged his trust was in the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and his hope 
of salvation rested there. The perfect sweet- 
ness of the closing scene was most confirm- 
ing. His look of tender affection, as each 
of his loved ones approached to take the last 
farewell, seemed heavenly; with all his 
fast failing strength he embraced and kissed 
them, and soon after, with calmness sinking 
back, without apparent suffering gradually 
breathed his last. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


CORRECTION. 


Second mo. 9th, 1878 
Dear Dr. Rhoads :—Thy report of my lee- 
ture is very good indeed—could not well 
have been better. I will correct one error, 
where it says a continent rose first beyond 
the Mississippi river; it should say, east of 
the Mississippi river. E. D. Cops. 


FRIENDS AT SHAWNEETOWN, KANSAS. 


The few Friends left at Shawneetown, 
members of Shawnee Monthly Meeting, 
would call the attention of their eastern 
friends who are looking to the West for 
homes, to this place, as one embracing as 
many advantages as any other point in the 
West. We are nine mles from Kansas 
City, as good a market as any place west of 
St. Louis; a deep, rich soil, adapted to all 
kinds of grain, tame grass, all kinds of fruit 
common to this latitude; well watered, 


springs, wells and running streams of excel- 
lent quality, with timber and prairie inter. | 
spersed; a healthful climate; a railroad 
station one mile from the town of Shawnee ; 
a number of farms in the vicinity for sale at 


low prices. 

Persons who are inclined to come West, 
are earnestly requested to come and see, or 
correspond with Joseph Jessup. Address, 
Glenwood, Johnson Co., Kansas. 

By removal and death the membership 
has been reduced to about seventy, and so 
many of these living remote, the burden of 
sustaining or keeping up the meeting rests 
on a mere “ handful,” and they, in the midst 
of disecouragements, are crying, “ Come and 
help us ;” and there is much need of the in- 
fluences of leavening Christianity, such as was 
in the apostolic times, and in the days of 
early Quakerism. Yet the state of civil 
society has improved much in the last few 
years, there being no licensed saloon now in 
the town. There is no minister now in the 
Monthly Meeting. Is there not some one 
to answer to this “ call” inthe wisdom which 
is from above ? BENJAMIN NICHOLSON. 

Prairie Centre, Kin., Second mo. 8, 1879. 


ITEMS. 

A synop of representatives of the Episco- 
pal Church from all quarters of the globe is 
to meet in England in the Seventh month 
next, and continue four weeks. ‘ The first 
week will be devoted to discussions in con- 
ference of subjects submitted for delibera- 
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| tion; the second and third weeks to the con- 
'sideration of these subjects in committees, 
and the fourth week to final discussions in 
conference and to the close of the meeting.” 
Such general conferences on doctrines and 
practice by religious communions are be- 
coming more common, and indicate the feel- 
ing of desire for unity and progress. 

Tue conclave of cardinals for electing the 
new pope is not expected to meet till the 
17th or 18th of this month. 

THe London University, under a new 
charter, now admits women as well as men 
to its entire curriculum of study. 

A Committee of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, Scotland, is revising the ‘ Confes- 
sion of Faith,” of the Presbyterian churches. 


-~o-- 


PEACE. 


Ir is gratifying to observe that many re- 
ligious bodies in England have been earnest- 
ly protesting against the nation’s being 
plunged into a war with Russia; among 
others the Baptist Union of Liverpvol, and 
the Baptist Board. Many miuisters have 
preached against the war, and in favor of 
peace, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian Union 
asks, “If peace on earth and good will 
towards man is a part of Christ’s gospel, 

'why do Christians wage war?” and gets for 
reply, “‘ We give it up.” 


ee 


TEMPERANCE. 

TEMPERANCE IN THE Home.—Long labor 
in the temperance reform has convinced me 
that the most effectual place to promote it is 
at home. ‘There is the spot where the mis- 
chief too often is done. There is the spot to 
enact a “prohibitory law.” Let it be writ- 
ten upon the walls of every house. Wher- 
ever there is a boy, there should never be a 
bottle. — Dr. Cuyler. 


Tue enforcement of the excise lawin New 
York City requiring that licenses should 
only be granted to houses having at least 
three beds for lodgers, which has been car- 
ried out so vigorously by Dr. Howard 
Crosby and his fellow laborers of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, has induced 
the drink-sellins interest to apply to the 
New York Legislature for a change of the 
law. This effort for “free rum” is beng 
resisted by the Society alluded to, and tem- 
perance workers generally. Petitions against 
changing the present law are being circu- 
lated and largely signed. 

Tue Licensep Liquor BUSINESS IN THE 
Unitep Strates.—The annual report of the 
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United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue furnishes figures which should arrest 
attention. The following table will show 
the number in some of the States in the 
order of magnitude of the traffic: 


Wholesale 
Distilleries. Breweries. Liquor Saloons 
Dealers. 
741 23,854 
483 16,105 
397 14,248 
10,648 
8,408 
6,369 
6,389 
5,513 
5, 
5 4,906 
Wisconsin.. ; 4,477 
Maryland 8: 4,320 
Kentucky 4,224 


Bit sacadsnnsei a, 3,691 
Louisiana... sence ‘ 


a8 


Virginia ... 

Minnesota 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

North Carolina.......... 1,025 37 

Dist. Columbia f : 1,105 


These statistics are compiled from the 
number of licenses issued by the Government, 
and of course do not include the thousands 
of places where liquor is sold illegitimately. 

In Maine there are no distilleries or recti- 
fying establishments ; but four breweries, six 
wholesale _liquor-dealers, and only 402 
saloons. In the State of Kentucky, which 
is about equal in population, there are 754 
distilleries, fifty-four rectifying establish- 
ments, thirty-seven breweries, 240 wholesale 
liquor-dealers, and 4,284 saloons. In Ver- 
mont there are only two breweries, ene 
wholesale liquor dealer, and only 433 
saloons. New Hampshire has two distiller- 
ies, twelve wholesale liquor-dealers, and 930 
saloons. While little Rhode Island has 
forty-two wholesale liquor-dealers and 1,279 
saloons. 

The total number of licensed saloons or 
drinking-places in the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, was 164,- 
598, or calculating from a population of 
45,000,000, one for every 280 persons. The 
total number of wholesale liquordealers is 
4,604; brewers, 2,758; rectifiers, 1,130; 
distillers, 4,992.— Exchange. 
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AN AFRICAN MISSION. 
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The Church Missionary Society has re- 
ceived a very interesting batch of letters 
from its mission on Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
King Mtesa, whom Stanley wrote about as 
being anxious to have Christian missionaries 
teach his people, has been visited. The ex- 
pedition reached the southern end of the 
lake at the end of January, 1877, and sent 
letters to the king announcing their arrival. 
Two replies were received, addressed to 
“My dear friend white men,” urging the 
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missionaries to come at once. Lieut. Smith 
and the Rev. C. T. Wilson were accordingly 
appointed to visit the king.. They set out 
June 25th, in the steamer “Daisy.” After 
a serious adventure with some hostile natives 
on the Island of Ukara, in which Mr. Wilson 
was struck by a poisoned arrow, the party 
arrived at the southern extremity of Maur- 
chison Bay, at the close of the 26th. Here 
they waited two days for the guides which 
the king was to send. They reached the 
capital, Rubago, on the 2nd of July. Mtesa 


06! received them in the large hall, with his 


officers all dressed in Turkish costume. He 
sat on a chair, with a carpet before him, and 
was dressed in a black Turkish tunic, with 
white trousers, bound with red, white stock. 
ings, red shoes, and a red fez cap. He came 
down from his throne and shook hands with 
the missionaries. The letters from the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar and the Society were then 
read, and translated into Suaheli by the boy 
Dalliagton [Stanley’s boy}. When the pas. 
sage was read in the Society’s letter in 
which a reference is made to our Lord, the 
king ordered a salute to be fired, which was 
explained to be for joy at the mention of the 
name of Jesus. An interview was held also 
the next day, in which the king said that 
he wanted the missienaries to make guns and 
gunpowder; and he seemed disappointed at 
first when told that they had not come to 
teach such things. He afterward seemed 
satisfied, and said what he most wished was 
that he and his people should be taught to 
read and write. He asked for a private in- 
terview, which was held in the afternoon. 
The king wished to say one word to the 
missionaries. He wanted to know if they 
had brought the book—the Bible. Mr. Wil- 
son held a service on the 8th of July. The 
king and chiefs, to the number of about 100, 
were present, and took a hearty interest in 
and showed great attention to the service. 
July 28th Mr. Wilson wrote again, say!ng 
that prospects continued to be very encour- 
aging. Divine service had been held at the 
palace every Sunday morning, the king him- 
self translating everything read and said into 
Uganda, for the benefit of those who could 
not understand Suaheli. July 30th Lieut. 
Smith returned, leaving Mr. Wilson at 
Uganda. King Mtesa seems anxious to send 
an ambassador to England. He has the 
greatest possible veneration for the memory 
of Speke and Grant. The young boy Dal- 
lington seems to have done good service 10 
spreading a knowledge of the name of Christ. 
The party hopes to leave Ukerewe for 
Uganda finally about the end of October. 00 
bis return, Lieut. Smith found that Mr. 
O’Neill was completing preparations for cross- 
ing the lake, and had met with no interruptioa 
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from the king of Ukerewe Lukongua. Lieu- 
tenant Smith considers Ukerewe a most fav- 
orable spot for missionary work. There is 
a late and strange telegraphic report that 
King Mtesa has adopted a “Christian” 
flag, and that Egypt has taken um rage at it. 
—Independent. 


IAPI OAYE. 


Iapi Oaye or The Word Carrier, an 
illustrated monthly published by the Pres- 
byterian Dakota Mission, partly in Dakota 
and partly in Knglish, comes to us as usual, 
with features of interest. The Mission has 
sent out with many prayers a Sioux minis- 
ter of the Gospel to labor among the Dakotas 
on the Assiniboine River, Canada. The 
name of this man, whom they have found 
good and trustworthy through many years, 
is Solomon Toonkomshaecheye. 

As the result of their long experience, the 
Presbyterian missionaries of Dakota agreed 
upon a platform of principles as to work 
among the Indians, which we can adopt ex- 
cept the reference to the need of an army. 
We hold that if the people of the United 
States had acted and would act justly 
towards these people, while a police force 
would be required, an army would not. 


As to compulsory education, we would} 


use only the withholding of rations and an- 
nuity goods as a constraint to send child- 


ren to school. Citizenship is indeed the 
ultimate aim of Indian civilization, but 
should be preceded by at least one genera- 
tion of experience in holding lands in sever- 
alty. The principles are as follows: 


I. Indians are men—not much differing | 


from others —with the same wants and gov- 
erned by like impulses as other men. 

II. The first and great necessity of In- 
dians, even in their savage state, and much 
more as they commence to emerge from that 
state, is the protection of law and subjec- 
tion to its penalties. In their native state 
Indians are lawless, and often need to be re- 
strained by force. So far, the military 
power is a necessity. 

III. So long as they remain the wards of 
the government, dependent to a large extent 
for support and help, the necessary educa- 
tion in books, in agriculture, in mechanic 
arts, should be made compulsory. No more 
Indians should be raised. 


IV. It is certainly more economical to| 


feed Indians than to fight them, as well as 
more humane and Christian, and the reser- 
vation system is accepted as a temporary 
expedient in preparing them for self-support, 
bat great care should be taken that the feed- 
ing be not c»ntinued too long, and the reser- 
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vation should terminate before it becomes a 
hindrance to citizenship. 

V. When life and property are thus 
protected, and Indians take the first step 
towards civilization, they should find all ob- 
stacles removed to their acquisition of real 
estate, by homestead or pre-emption, that 
by reaching the condition of self-support, 
they may take their place among the other 
peoples who constitute our American na- 
tion. 

VI. In view of the fact that the Indian 
service of the country is one of complex du- 
ties, requiring special training, and that fre- 
quent removals of its officers continually 
works evil, we believe the time has come 
for the establishment by our government of 
a true Indian civil service, in which tenure 
of office shall be during efficiency and good 
behavior. 

To successfully accomplish the objects 
berein enumerated —to civilize, to enlighten, 
to educate and bring up to the highest style 
of manhood,—we regard the teachings of 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ as indispensable, and the prosecution 
of the missionary work among the Indians 
as imperative. 


eo 


A CHANGE OF OPINION. 

About this time a Universalist, noted for 
his argumentativeness, resolved to heckle 
the young minister. Macleod first question- 
ed him on the precise nature of his belief in 
universal salvation, “ Do you really assert 
that every person, good and bad, is saved, 
and that, however wicked they may have 
been on earth, all are at once, when they 
die, received into glory?” ‘“ Most certain- 
ly,” replied the man, ‘‘a great and merciful 
Father must forgive every sinner. He is 
too good not to make all His creatures 
|happy.” ‘‘ Then why do vou not cut your 
throat?” ‘Cut my throat!” exclaimed his 
astonished visitor, ‘I have duties to fulfil 
|in the world.” ‘Certainly; but it seems 
|to me that if your views are right, your 
highest duty is to send every one to heaven 
as fast as possible. Oa your principles every 
doctor should be put in jail, and the murderer 
honored as a benefactor.” The effect of this 
argumentum ad absurdum was not only te 
convince the man of the extravagance of his 
beliefs, but to lead him shortly after to be- 
come &@ communicant. — Life of Norman 
Macleod, p. 86-". 





WILLIAM Penn on MINISTRY AND Wor- 
sHIP.—And as it is the way God has taken 
to call and gather people, so a living and 
holy ministry is of great advantage, to 
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watch over and build up the young, and 
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ter’s satellites; eccentric anomaly; working 


comfort and establish the feeble and simple | lunar observations ; and miscellaneous astro. 
ones. But still, I sey, the more inward} nomical problems. They are all highly cred- 
the less outward. The more people come to| itable, and the amount of indebtedness which 


be taught immediately of God, by the light) 


of His word and Spirit in their hearts, the | 
‘account of the meteoric shower of 1799 is 


less need of outward means. Read Isaiah 


lx. 19, 20, which is held by all to be a gos- | 
pel promise, and the sun and moon there are | 
generally understood to mean the external | 


means in the Church. Compare them witb 
Johni. 13; Rom.i. 19; 1 Cor. ii. 11, 15; 
1 Thess. iv. 9; 1John ii. 20, 27; Rev. xxi. 


they have imposed upon the astronomy of 
our own diy is too little known. Elilicott’s 


especially memorable, both for its general 
interest and for its being the first step in an 
investigation, which bas given American 





science the bonor of determining meteoric 
orbits. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, who was born at 


22, 23,24. All which places prove what} Salem, Mass., in 1773, when Rittenhouse 


we assert of the sufficiency and glorious | 


was forty-one years old and in the full vigor 


privilege of inward and spiritual teachings. lof scientific industry, was the son of a 


And most certainly as men grow in grace, | 
and know the anointing of the Word in 
themselves, the dispensation will be less in 
words, (though in words,) and more in life; 
and preaching will in great measure be | 
turned into praising, and the worship of 


. God more into walking with than talking of | 


God. For that is worship indeed which 
bows to His will at all times and in all) 
places—the truest, the highest worship man | 
is capable of in this world. And it is this | 
conformity tbat gives communion ; and there 


is no fellowship with God, no light of His| 
countenance to be enjoyed, no peace and as- | 


surance to be had, further than their obedi- | 
ence to His will, ‘and a faithfulness to His | 
word, .... 


—-- -. 
For Friends’ Review 


ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS, IX. 





Rittenhouse published important papers 
on the transits of Mercury; on “the new 
planet,” as Uranus was for a long time des- 
ignated; on an optical deception; on solar 
and lunar eclipses; on the sum of several 
powers of sines; on the discovery of a 
comet; on improvement of timekeepers ; on 
the expansion of wood by heat; on a method 
of calculating logarithms ; and on determin- | 


cooper. At the age of ten he was taken into 
his father’s shop, from which he was soon 
transferred to a ship chandlery, where he 
remained till his first voyage, in 1795. His 
‘education, and all bis mathematical labors, 
were accomplished by improving the leisure 
hours which he could snateh from his daily 
‘avocations. An English sailor taught him 
ithe elements of navigation. He undertook 
ithe study of Latin by himself, in order that 
he might read Newton’s Principia, and later 
| in life ‘he taught himself Spanish, Italian and 
German. Between 1795 and 1803 he made 
five voyages. On returning from the last, 
he arrived off Salem by night, in a violent 
snow storm, and with no other guide than 
his dead-reckoning, confirmed by a single 
‘glimpse of Baker’s Island light, he found his 
way safely into the harbor. His ‘‘ New 
American Practical Navigator” was pub- 
lished in 1802. His translation of Laplace’s 
‘Mecanique Celeste” was completed in 
1817, in four volumes, which were published 
betwees 1829 and 1838. Laplace subse- 
quently added a fifth volume, the translation 
of which was issued under the editorial care 
of Prof. Be:jamin Peirce, a favorite pupil of 
Bowditch, and one of, the best living mathe- 
;maticians. When the translation was : printed, 


ing the place of aplanet. His theorem on the it was estimated that there were only two 
summation of powers of sines was further|or three Americaus, and not more than 
discussed by Owen Nulty, in 1816, in the}twelve in Great Britain, who could read the 


first volume of the second series of Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society. 


| original critically. ‘The French astronomer 
had so thoroughly mastered his subject that 


Among other noteworthy American con-| he often omitted difficult intermediate steps. 
tributions to astronomy, before the close rae were supplied by Bowditeb, whose 


the eighteenth century, are papers by J. Six, 
Joseph Willard, Phillips Payson, 8. Wil- 
liams, Andrew Ellicott, Benjamin West, | 
Manasseh Cutler, James Winthrop, Theophi- | 


elucidations and commentaries form more 
{than half the bulk of the whole work. The 
excellence of the translation and accompany- 
ing notes attracted such favorable notice 


lus Parsons, Samuel Webber, Nathaniel | abroad that Bowditch was elected a Fellow 
Bowditch and Joseph Clay. These papers | of the Royal Society. 


treat of the rigbt ascension of various stars; 


Among other labors of American astrono- 


transits of Mercury and Venus; the orbit of | mers, during the first quarter of tbe nine- 


Uranus; the figure of the earth ; observa- 


tions for latitude, longitude and general to- | 
pograpby; eclipses of sun, moon and Jupi- 


| teenth century, honorable mention should 
| be made of the discussion of Rittenhouse’s 
|transit observations, by William Smith, 
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President of the University of Pennsylvania ; | 
the investigations of the figure of the earth 
and the force of gravity in different latitudes, 
by Joseph Clay and Robert Adrain; Euge- 
nius Nulty’s contribution to the theory “of | 
pendulus ; F. R. Hassler’s papers connect- 
ed with the organization of the United 
States Coast Survey; and James Dean’s| 
investigation of the apparent motion of the 
earth viewed from the moon, arising from 
the moon’s librations. 

This work all compares favorably with 
that which was done in Europe during the 
same period. It is even a question whether 
the original investigations in America did 
not have a more direct and important bear- 
ing than those abroad upon the advunce of 
astrouomical knowledge. Valuable astro- 
nomical treatises were ‘published in France, 
Italy, Germany, and England, by Lalande, | 
Schubert, Laplace, Bode, Piazzi, Wood-| 
house, Ferguson and Vince; the unbroken 
accumulation of regular observations went 
on at all the principal observatories ; Piazzi’s 
discovery of the first known asteroid was fol 
lowed by the announcement of three others; 
Juno, by Professor Harding, of Goettingen, 
in 1804; Pallas and Vesta, by Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen, the former in 1802, and the latter 
in 1807; Bessel built up an unrivalled repu- 
tation for conscientious diligence and accu-| 
racy of observation at tbe observatory of 
Koenigsburg; Scbhumacher’s Astronomische 
Nachrichten, at Copenhagen, became a val- 
uable medium for the exchange of informa- 
tion among astronomers in all quarters of 
the globe. Herschel’s catalogue of 5000 new 
nebule, nebulous stars, planetary nebule, 
and clusters of stars, which he had discov- 
ered, brought bim new honors and decora- | 
tions. There was abundant industry, with- 
out any corresponding startling discoveries ; 
but the half century which has just closed | 
has reaped a rich harvest from the seed) 
which was then so diligently sown. Men | 
who are accustomed to measure success by | 
immediate results, might have been inclined | 
to regret the expenditure of so much labor, | 
which would seem to them as wasted; but | 
the true lover of science is impelled by a love | 
of truth which is its own reward; personal | 
considerations have no weight with him ; | 
through good report and through evil report, 
through attainment and through disappoint- | 
ment, he still works on, assured that He| 
who implanted the thirst for knowledge will | 
see that none of the resulting labors are in| 
vain. P.E.C. | 

eh lle deat 

Aut Friends everywhere, take heed of 
Wronging the world or any one in bargains, | 
or overreaching them. ‘Take heed of slotb- | 

| 


fulness and sleeping in your meetings, for 
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in so doing ye will be bad examples to 
others, and hurt yourselvesand them. And 
all take heed of going up and down (to 
minis er), but as ye are moved of the Lord 
God, or to speak in meetings, or in any 
other places, for travelling to such is dan- 
gerous, to lift them up, going among settled 
meetings. For there is a difference betwixt 
Friends going into the world, and of coming 
among them that are come to silent meet- 
ings, and to feed there, for that which may 
be seasonable to the world, may not be to 
them. And in the wisdom of God all dwell, 
that to Him ye may be a sweet savor, and a 
blessing in the hearts of all people; that 
nothing may rule or reign amongst you, bat 
the seed itself (Jesus Christ), and the life 
of God.— George Fox, 1656. 





“2 


INTEPRETATION. 





By Margaret }. Preston. 





The lamp burned low, the hour wpe lace, 
The embers died within the grate, 
Yet with an anxious brow she sate, 


And questioned keenly of the day 
Just closed, that had been toiled away 
In work that would not brook delay. 


«T had not meant,” she sighed, “to see 
It slip my grasp, and yet there be 
No separate duty done fur Thee! 


« This little trustful sleeper here, 
Who clogs me with a love so dear,— 
How could I keep my conscience clear, 


«If, recreant to the word I said 
That day beside the dying bed, 
I failed to win the nursling bread ? 


« So, working with such full accord, 
As finds therein its own reward, 
I’ve left no margin for my Lord.” 


Just then the golden head was stirred, 
As in its nest a crooning bird ; 
And then her voice she deemed she heard: 


«O sister! such a dream I had! 
So sweet and strange, it made me glad: 
I thought that you were sitting sad 


“ Because the king of all the land 
Had sent the people his command, 
To bring him, each, a gift in hand. 


“And in my dream I sxw you there, 
And heard you say,—‘ N» hands can bear 
A gift that are so filled with care.’ 


«« What care ?’—the king said; and he smiled 
To hear you answer, waiiing wild, 
‘I only toil to feed a child!’ 


“And then, with such a look Divine, 
(‘Twas that awaked me with its shine,) 
He whispered,—‘ But the child is mine /’" 


She sprang to clasp, with arms out thrown, 
The little dreamer: all was lone 
And hushed : the dream had been her own. 


S. S. Times, 
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, | : : , 
watch over and build up the young, and | ter’s satellites; eccentricanomaly ; working 


comfort and establish the feeble and simple | 


ones. But still, I sey, the more inward 
the less outward. The more people come to 





lunar observations ; and miscellaneous astro- 
nomical problems. They are all highly cred- 
| itable, and the amount of indebtedness which 


be taught immediately of God, by the light | | they have imposed upon the astronomy of 


of His word and Spirit in their hearts, the} our own day is too little known. 


less need of outward means. 
lx. 19, 20, which is held by all to be a gos- | 
pel promise, and the sun and moon there are | 
generally understood to mean the external 
means in the Church. Compare them witb 
Jobni. 13; Rom. i. 19; 1 Cor. ii. 11, 15; 
1 Thess. iv. 9; 1John ii. 20, 27; Rev. xxi. 
22, 23, 24. 


i 
| 


Ellicott’s 


Read Isaiah! account of the meteoric shower of 1799 ig 


|especially memorable, both for its general 
interest and for its being the first step in an 
investigation, which has given American 
science the honor of determining meteoric 
orbits. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, who was born at 


All which places prove what| Salem, Mass., in 1773, when Rittenhouse 


we assert of the sufficiency and glorious| was forty-one years old and in the full vigor 


privilege of inward and spiritual teacbings. | 
And most certainly as men grow in grace, | cooper. 


was the son of a 
At the age of ten he was taken into 


of scientific industry, 


and know the anointing of the Word inj his father’s shop, from which he was soon 


themselves, the dispensation will be less in 
words, (though in words,) and more in life; 


and preaching will in great measure be | 


turned into praising, and the worship of 


. God more into walking witb than talking of 


God. For that is worship indeed which 
bows to His will at all times and in all 
places—the truest, the highest worship man 
is capable of in this world. And it is this 
confurmity that gives communion ; and there | 
is no fellowship with God, no light of His| 
countenance to be enjoyed, no peace and as- 


surance to be had, further than their obedi- | 


ence to His will, ‘and a faithfulness to His) 


———_ -. 


For Friends’ Review 


ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS, IX. 





Rittenhouse published important papers 
on the transits of Mercury; on “the new 
planet,” as Uranus was for a long time des- 
ignated; on an optical deception; on solar 
and Junar eclipses; on the sum of several 
powers of sines; on the discovery of a 
comet; on improvement of timekeepers ; on 
the expansion of wood by heat; ona method 
of calculating logarithms ; 


transferred to a ship chandlery, where he 


‘remained till his first voyage, in 1795. His 


education, and all bis mathematical labors, 
were accomplished by improving the leisure 
hours which he could snatch from his daily 
avocations. An English sailor taught him 
the elements of navigation. He undertook 


| the study of Latin by himself, in order that 


he might read Newton’s Principia, and later 
in life he taught himself Spanish, Italian and 
German. Between 1795 and 1803 he made 
five voyages. On returning from the last, 
he arrived off Salem by night, in a violent 
snow storm, and with no other guide than 
his dead-reckoning, confirmed by a single 
glimpse of Baker’s Island light, he found his 
way safely into the harbor. His ‘‘ New 
American Practical Navigator” was pub- 
lished in 1802. His translation of Laplace’s 
“Mecanique Celeste” was completed in 
1817, in four volumes, which were published 
betweea 1829 and 1838. Laplace subse- 
quently added a fifth volume, the translation 
of which was issued under the editorial care 
of Prof. Be jamin Peirce, a favorite pupil of 
Bowditch, and one of, the best living mathe- 


and on determin-| maticians. When the translation was : printed, 


ing the place of aplanet. His theorem on the | it was estimated that there were only two 
summation of powers of sines was*further!or three Americaus, and not more than 
discussed by Owen Nulty, in 1816, in the}twelve in Great Britain, who could read the 


first volume of the second series of Transac- | original critically. 


The French astronomer 


tions of the American Philosophical Society. | had so thoroughly mastered his subject that 
Among other noteworthy American con-|he often omitted difficult intermediate steps. 
tributions to astronomy, before the close of 


the eighteenth century, are papers by J. Six, 


ioe were supplied by Bowditch, whose 
elucidations and commentaries form more 


Joseph Willard, Phillips Payson, 8. Wil- {than half the bulk of the whole work. The 
liams, Andrew Ellicott, Benjamin West, | excellence of the translation and accompany- 


Manasseh Cutler, James Winthrop, Theophi- | 
lus Parsons, Samuel Webber, 
Bowditch and Joseph Clay. 


ing notes attracted such favorable notice 


Nathaniel | abroad that Bowditch was elected a Fellow 
These papers | 
treat of the rigbt ascension of various stars; 


of the Royal Society. 
| Among other labors of American astrono- 


transits of Mercury and Venus; the orbit of| mers, during the first quarter of the nine- 


Uranus; the figure of the eartb ; observa- | 


| teenth century, honorable mention should 


tions for latitude, longitude and general to-| be made of the discussion of Rittenhouse’s 


pograpby ; 


eclipses of sun, moon and Jupi-| transit observations, 


by William Smith, 
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President of the University of Pennsylvania ; | 
the investigations of the figure of the earth 
and the force of gravity in different latitudes, 
by Joseph Clay and Robert Adrain; Euge- | 
nius Nulty’s contribution to the theory of| 
pendulums ; F. R. Hassler’s papers connect- 
ed with the organization of the United 
States Coast Survey; and James Dean’s 
investigation of the apparent motion of the 
earth viewed from the moon, arising from 
the moon’s librations. 

This work all compares favorably with 
that whicb was done in Europe during the 
same period. It is even a question whether 
the original investigations in America did 
not have a more direct and important bear- 
ing than those abroad upon the advunce of 
astrouomical knowledge. Valuable astro- 
nomical treatises were published in France, 
Italy, Germany, and England, by Lalande, 
Schubert, Laplace, Bode, Piazzi, Wood- 
house, Ferguson and Vince; the unbroken 
accumulation of regular observations went 
on at all the principal observatories; Piazzi’s 
discovery of the first known asteroid was fol 
lowed by the announcement of three others; 
Juno, by Professor Harding, of Goettingen, 
in 1804; Pallas and Vesta, by Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen, the former in 1802, and the latter 
in 1807; Bessel built up an unrivalled repu- 
tation for conscientious diligence and accu- 
racy of observation at tbe observatory of 
Koenigsburg; Scbhumacher’s Astronomische 
Nachrichten, at Copenhagen, became a val- 
uable medium for the exchange of informa- 
tion among astronomers in all quarters of 
the globe. Herschel’s catalogue of 5000 new 
nebule, nebulous stars, planetary nebule, 
and clusters of stars, which he bad .discov- 
ered, brought him new bonors and decora-|! 
tions. There was abundant industry, witb- | 
out any corresponding startling discoveries ; 
but the half century which has just closed | 
has reaped a rich harvest from the seed | 
which was then so diligently sown. Men! 
who are accustomed to measure success by | 
immediate results, might have been inclined 
to regret the expenditure of so much labor, 
which would seem to them as wasted; but! 
the true lover of science is impelled by a love 
of truth which is its own reward; personal 
considerations have no weight with him;| 
through good report and through evil report, | 
through attainment and through disappoint- 
ment, he still works on, assured that He} 
who implanted the thirst for knowledge will | 
see that none of the resulting labors are in 


Vain. P. E. C. 





—e@e — 


Aut Friends everywhere, take heed of 
Wwronging the world or any one in bargains, | 
or overreaching them. Take heed of sloth- | 
fulness and sleeping in your meetings, for | 
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in so doing ye will be bad examples to 
others, and hurt yourselvesand them. And 
all take heed of going up and down (to 
minis. er), but as ye are moved of the Lord 
God, or to speak in meetings, or in any 
other places, for travelling to such is dan- 
gerous, to lift them up, going among settled 
meetings. For there is a difference betwixt 
Friends going into the world, and of coming 
among them that are come to silent meet- 
ings, and to feed there, for that which may 
be seasonable to the world, may not be to 
them. And in the wisdom of God all dwell, 
that to Him ye may be a sweet savor, and a 
blessing in the hearts of all people; that 
nothing may rule or reign amongst you, bat 
the seed itself (Jesus Christ), and the life 
of God.— George Fox, 1656. 


--— 2. 


INTEPRETATION. 
By Margaret ? Preston. 


The lamp burned low, the hour was late, 
The embers died within the grate, 
Yet with an anxious brow she sate, 


And questioned keenly of the day 
Just closed, that had been toiled away 
In work that would not brook delay. 


«IT had not meant,” she sighe 1, “to see 
It slip my grasp, and yet there be 
No separate duty done fur Thee! 


«« This little trustful sleeper here, 
Who clogs me with a love so dear,— 
How could I keep my conscience clear, 


«If, recreant to the word I said 
That day beside the dying bed, 
I failed to win the nursling bread ? 


« So, working with such full accord, 
As finds therein its own reward, 
I’ve left no margin for my Lord.” 


Just then the golden head was stirred, 
As in its nest a crooning bird ; 
And then her voice she deemed she heard ; 


QO sister! such a dream I had! 
So sweet and strange, it made me glad: 
I thought that you were sitting sad 


* Because the king of all the land 
Had sent the people his command, 
To bring him, each, a gift in hand. 


“And in my dream I s.w you there, 
And heard you say,—*‘ N» hands can bear 
A gift that are so tilled with care.’ 


«« What care ?’—the king said; and he smiled 
To hear you answer, wailing wild, 
‘I only toil to feed a child!’ 


“And then, with such a look Divine, 
(’Twas that awaked me with its shine,) 
He whispered,—* But the child is mine !’" 


She sprang to clasp, with arms out thrown, 
The little dreamer: all was lone 
And hushed : the dream had been her own. 


S. S. Times. 
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PICKERING COLLEGE, 
PICKERING, ONTARIO. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee (of Canada Y. M.) 
in charge of the above institution, are authorized te 
lease it furnished—and free of rent—to an experienced, 
competent Friend—who will conduct it under the su- 

rvision of a Committee appointed by the Yearly 

eeting. 

The building is new, and calculated to accommo- 
date 100 pupils—se of each sex. The Committee con. 
template its being opened the fall session of this year 
(1878). Applications or proposals to be made by 20th 
of Third menth, to Joun Wricut, 

Pickering, Ont. 


— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 1oth inst, 
Tue EASTERN QUESTION.—The Sultan refused to 
grant permission to the English fleet to pass the Dar- 
danelles. Six ships, however, passed on the 13th, the 
commander of the Turkish forts formally protesting, 
but taking no active measures to prevent their entrance, 
It was announced by the Ministry in the British Par- 
liament that the admiral had been ordered to enter 
with or without leave, and that the ships were prepared 
for action. The vessels proceeded to Princes’ Islands 
in the Sea of Marmora, 13 miles south of Canstantino- 
ple; but on the 16th or 17th they were withdrawn to 
Mundania Bay, 40 miles south of Constantinople, on 
the Asiatic side of the Sea of Marmora. This move- 
ment was attributed to a desire to facilitate negotiations 
to prevent the entry of the Russians into the city. It 
does not appear that up to that time any movement for 
the purpose had been made by the latter, although 
there was a report of the occupation, on the 15th, of a 
redoubt forming part of the Constantinople line of de- 
fence. Prince Gortschakoff's dispatch of the roth, that 
if Great Britain and other powers should send ships to 
Constantinople to protect their subjects, Russia would 
be obliged to contemplate the entry of part of its troops 
into the city for protecting Christians, elicited a protest 
from the British government, which declared that it 
could see no parallel between the two courses. Prince 
Gortschakoft afterward sent a dispatch to Lord Derby, 
which the latter read in Parliament, informing him of 
the Russian occupation of Constantinople, which, it 
was added, was merely a pacific measure. A dispatch 
of the 17th from Constantinop!e to the London Vaily 
News,’said that the Russians had not trangressed the 
lines fixed by the armistice, and that in consequence of 
the withdrawal of the British fleet, they would not oc- 
cupy the suburbs. A Paris dispatch of the 18th to the 
London Standard said it was understood that Russia 
had issued a circular informing the powers that she has 
renounced the occupation of Constantinople at the re- 
quest of the Emperor of Germany. On the same day 
it was announced that the Russians had withdrawn 
from the redoubt which they had occupied on the 15th, 
and that the troops had orders not to cross.the lines of 
demarcation fixed by the armistice. 

Austria is understood to have remonstrated against 
the proposed Russian occupation of Constantinople, and 
rumors were circulated of a probable alliance of Aus- 
tria and England against Russia. It was even asserted 
that the Austrian government had determined on a par- 
tial mobilization of its army if the conference question 
should not be settled within a fortnight, but that sub 


sequently, at its request, the German government suc- 
cessfully used its friendly offices to obtain the consent 
of Russia to an early meeting of the Congress, and. that 
the danger of a conflict was believed to have been thus 
It is said that the Congress will probably 


averted. 
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meet at Baden-Baden. The time, and the individuals 
who will represent the powers therein, if decided, are 
not yet made known. 

The Porte has informed the powers that the Greeks 
have again crossed the frontier near Arta in Albania, 
It has sent 1,000 men to resist the invasion. 

GREAT BriTAIN.—Notice was given in the House 
of Lords of a motion to be made on the 18th, that in 
the opinion of the House the terms of the armistice are 
such as to justify the British government in taking 
every precaution to discourage the encroachments by 
which the treaties of 1856 and 1871 are unfortunately 
threatened. Lord Derby, however, appealed to the 
proposer not to present the motion, saying the govern- 
ment could not discuss the arm stice. 

A public meeting of the workingmen of London on 
the Eastern question was to be held on the 21s', at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, at which W. E. Glad- 
stone, John Bright and other Liberal members of Par- 
lament were expected to speak. The object is said 
to be to hold the government to a policy of neutrality. 
and to secure the thorough independence of the prov- 
inces which have been freed from Turkish oppression, 
A workmen’s mass meeting for the same object, was 
also called for the 24th, in Hyde Park. Meetings in 
support of the government’s policy have been held in 
several places, and in some instances, those which had 
been called in favor of neutrality and peace, have been 
taken possession of by the opposing party, and convert- 
ed into noisy demonstrations again .t Russia. 

IraLy.—The Conclave for the election of a Pope 
began on the evening of the 18th, when 61 Cardinals 
went into their separate cells in the third story of the 
Vatican. Five were absent, two of whom, the Ameri- 
can, Archbishop McCloskey of New York, and the 
Patriarch of Lisbon, were on the way, but had not ar- 
rived. The cardinals will meet twice daily to vote, 
remaining in seclusion until a choice is attained, by a 
vote of two-thirds of those present. 

One of the first official acts of the new king was to 
sign the commutation of 85 death sentences. He also 
remitted the sentences of several other convicts, and 
granted an amnesty to a large number of persons who 
were in confinement, either accused or convictei of 
poliical or press offences. He has declared his wish 
for a reduction of the “ civil list,’’ (the personal money 
allowance of the sovereign), which amounts to $3,250,- 
ooo per year, and will discharge the heavy debts left 
by his father, by the sale of the private estates of the 
latter, instead of asking a grant from Parliament. 

CONGRESS.—Since our last report, which was to the 
30th ult., a joint resolution has passed both Houses, de- 
claring that a reduction of the tax on distilled spirits is 
inexpedient. The bill known as the Bland silver bill 
passed the Senate about 3 A. M. on the 16th inst., by 
yeas 48, nays 21, with amendments omitting the pro- 
vision for free coinage, and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase silver bullion at the market 
price, not less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,- 
ooo per month, and cause it to be coined, any gain 
arising therefrom to accrue to the Treasury. The bill _ 
includes a provision that the President shall invite Euro- 
pean governments to a conference to adopt a common 
tatio between gold and silver. The bill was returned 
to the House for action on the amendments, but had 
not been considered up to the 19th. The Senate has 
also passed the joint resolution of thanks to H. M. Stan- 
ley, the explorer; a bill to remit taxes on insolvent 
§avings banks ; and a bill amending the laws granting 
pensions to soldiers and sailors of the war of 1312, 
restoring to the pension rolls those who were stricken 
off for disloyalty. The House passed a bill recog- 
nizing the Woodruff scientific expedition around the 
world; the Military Academy appropriation bill; 
and a resolution directing the Committee on Commerce 
to investigate the loss of the steamer Metropolis. 
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